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THE FRIEND. 
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Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 


To Lucy Conran. 
No date. 

Thou hast ofien been in my mind with 
much nearness of best affection, to wit, in that 
love which is pure and unmixed,—that love 
which is the true badge of discipleship, and 
evidence of having passed from death unto 
dife ; nor have my desires for thy preservation, 
growth, enlargement, and establishment in 
the blessed everlasting Truth, been few, but 
many and strong; and yet afier all, | feel a 
desire to recommend thee to that more excellent 
than all outward helpers, by so much as the 
the heavens are higher than the earth. This 
thou art acquainted with, thou hast already 
tasted of the zood Word of Lile, the gracious 
morning of God’s salvation hath dawned upon 
thy soul; oh! be faithful to its discoveries, 
mind its veatle whispers, attend unto its holy 
leadings, it will infallibly lead into all truth, 
and establish thy humble stepping along in the 
right line of duty ; thou knowest it teacheth as 
never man taught. 

Thou seemest to lament the slow progress 
thou hast made in the good warfare; perhaps 
thou sometimes castest thy eye towards some 
whom thou thinkest set out as late as thou 
didst, and who appear to have made much 
more progress ; or at others whose continuance 
in the potter’s house has been short compared 
to thine, and whose turnings and overturnings 
have been few in comparison with those allot- 
ted to thee. This | allow may have been the 
case, yet be not thou discouraged at these 
things, but call to remembrance that thou art 
in the hand of a faithful Creator, who sees the 
way thou takest, and when he has sufficiently 
tried thee, will bring thee forth as gold, 

Look not at such gourds as come up in 
a night, notwithstanding some of the Lord’s 
people should be so weak as to rejoice under 
their shadow ; but shill I say it? yea, I will, 
because I feel it, look to the great work unto 
which thou art called, and for which thou hast 
been preparing ; nor be svlicitous what the 
message may be ; peradventure the simplicity 
of the matter in commission might be one 
cause, why the foolish prophet above alluded 
to, did seek to flee from the presence of his 
great Master, and baulk his testimony, * Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown!’ 
How foolish a testimony (might he say.) will 
this be! how can I submit to be the bearer of 
such a simple matter as this will appear! Shall 
I risk my reputation as a wise man, and per- 
haps in the end appear a fool,aliar? But 
we find that all his attempts proved vain, 
amongst which his going down to the side of 
the ship and there falling asleep, appears to 
be one; and should my friend think that enter- 
ing into a certain state will prove a safe re- 
treat, | verily believe she will be mistaken. | 
am now ready to say, what have | done? | 
have shot the arrow, it is gone—let it go,—I 
did not make it, it was brought to hand un. 
sought for by me. I write simply, allogether 
unpremeditated. Thou seemst to charge me 
against speaking by permission only upon a 
matter that my pen has already been led un- 
wittingly into, before the time intended when 


| sat down, as [ rather proposed, to take thy 


letter in due order; but the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and although we hear the 
sound thereof, yet we cannot describe clearly 
the ways thereof. I shall now tell thee that 
nothing relative to outward helpers in the vine- 
yard is so grateful to mine ears, as that of the 
Gospel preached in its own simplicity and 
purity, whether it may be through male or 
female, great or small; so on the contrary, 
nothing gives me more pain, or brings so thick 
a cloud of distress over my mind as a busy, 
meddling, unsent, unbaptized ministry. These 
indeed darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge,—are spots in our feasts of charity,— 
clouds without water, carried about by winds 
of their own raising, and for whom blackness 
and darkness is in store! Judye then from 
these my settled sentiments, if 1 wish thee to 
run before thou art sent? God forbid, Yet 
hear a word of further exhortation trom one 
who loves thee dearly,—beware of disobedi- 
ence when the fulness of time comes ; be not 
what | was, faithless, but be thou believing. 
| wish thee not to go forth in the uncertainty, 
but wrap thy head in the glorious mantle of 
Truth, until the uncertain dispensations of 
wind, fire, and earthquake, pass by, and until 
the still, small voice of holy certainty reach 
the ear of thy soul; for I know this, that as 
our bodies have organs by which we see and 
hear, so to the crucified and quickened be- 
lievers similar sensations are given, and by 
the proper exercise of them, they can clearly 
distinguish between object and object, sound 
and sound, ‘This we find was the case with 
the great apostle Paul, as well as the great 
Prophet Elijah. * When,’ says he, ‘God 
who separated me from my mother’s womb, 
called me by his grace to reveal his Son 
in me, I conferred not with flesh and blood, | 
neither went | up to Jerusalem to them 
who were apostles before me ;’ nor indeed had | 
he oceasion so to do, as his call, commission, 
and work, were all clearly and fully shown} 
him by the manifestations of that grace that) 
called him to be a labourer in the Lord’s vine- 
yard ; hence then the Gospel which he preach- 
ed, not being according !o0 man, neither re- 
ceived from man, but “by the revelation of | 
Jesus Christ, he stood upon the sure founda | 





tion, the immutable Rock of all generations, 
where holy certainty is only to be found, 
R. 8. 
TO THE SAME. 

Thou the other night became so much the 
subject of my petition, that I thought I would 
attempt a few lines to thee. It is probable, 
indeed, little may occur worth sending, yet 
the innocent babbling of children, with one 
another, pleases themselves, and although 
may not be to any edification or improvement, 
yet does no hurt. Indeed, there is a striking 
analogy between little children by nature, and 
those who are born from above, in the infant 
state of religion; the child of God cries for 
something, it does not well know what; it 
does not desire to know, but it wants to be 
led; its growth and its strength are acquired 
by its feeding, not by its increase of under- 
standing, which yet as it is necessary and use- 


ful, arrives in its season, and is added by de. 
yrees. And as we cannot add one cubit to 
our stature, as natural men, so neither by 
taking much thought can we add to our reli. 
gious growth: this is the work of God, as 
saith the Scripture. In this day, there is so 
much revolting from the genuine spirit of 
Christianity, and the few that are sound in the 
faith, and alive in the root, are so rejoiced at 
the prospect of any of the visited youth com- 
ing forward in stability and service, that there 
is sometimes a danger lest such youth should 
be carried off their own legs, and pulled for- 
ward into action beyond their proper strength 
and the right requirings of duty, Only let us 
be inward rand diligent in our spirits, keeping 
to our own particul. ir exercise, and attending 
to the account current, which is between the 
great Lord of the household and our own 
souls respectively, making short reckonings, 
and taking up no false rest till lufinite mercy 
forgives the debt; so shall we, though poor, 
witness content, and though not abounding, 
yet have a litle sufficiency. Those who have 
opportunity of being much in the society of 
ancient, religious, experienced Friends, and 
heap up to themselves teachers and the good 
things which they teach, are like people who 
cut a figure in trade, but the stock is not their 
own; they borrow here, and borrow there, 
appear to be useful and I:beral, and yet there 
is more of show than real substance. Let us, 
my dear child, be content to be among the 
little and low, and in the lower class of disci- 
ples, yet renewedly feeling atier the evidence 
of being disciples indeed, waiting diligently to 
hear the Master’s instructions, and to learn 
each our own lesson, in our own book ; and | 
believe this is thy steady care, and that thy 
heart is fur from being haughty, or thy eyes 
lofty, or that thou exercisest thyself in things 
too high for thee. I doubt not, but thou hast 
behaved and quieted thyself as a child that is 
weaned of his mother, and | wish thee to be 
more and more weaned from every dependence 
short of that hope which the sweet psalmist 


/speaks of in the same place, ‘ Let Israel hope 


in the Lord from henceforth, and forever.’ 
| am my dear Lucy’s very affectionate 
friend, R.S. 


For ** The Friend.” 


THOMAS BULMAN, 


(Continued from page 87.) 


“Tt is a striking and encouraging feature of 
Christian love, that the true followers of Christ 
living as they do, near to the Fountain of all 
good themselves, are led in a remarkable man- 
ner into a brotherly feeling and fellowship one 
with another under suffering, and more espe- 


t| cially, when that suffering is for the cause of 


Truth. This is often the case even when the 
parties are personaliy strangers to each other. 
‘Thomas Bulman, having heard of some Friends 
being cast into prison, in York Castle, at the 
suit of George Markham, the Vicar of Carlton 
near Skipton, for refusing to pay Tithes, was 
constrained to address them by letter, to com- 
fort and encourage them in faithfully suffering 
in the maintenance of their testimony against 
this antichristian impost, 
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“ The names of these prisoners were Joseph 
Brown, John Wormall, John Stansfield, Henry 
Wormall, Henry King, John Wilkinson, Wm. 
Hartley, and James Walton. 

“The following portions of Thomas Bul- 
man’s correspondence with them will be read 
wiln interest; 


“TO JOSEPH BROWN AND HIS FELLOW PRI- 
SONERS, FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE, IN YORK 
CASTLE. 


“ Irthington, 23rd of Second mo., 1796. 
“ Dearly Beloved Friends,— 

*[ have often heard of your imprisonment. 
and have been sorry for you; but now am 
drawn more near in spirit to you, and have 
travailed in secret for your preservation, in 
the best sense. 

“O, my dear Friends, look unto the Lord 
for strength and support, in this very sore 
and bitter conflict; he can bear you up; he 
only can work your deliverance in every re- 
spect, 

“When [ was first drawn to visit you in 
spirit; it was to exhort you to an inward 
watchiulness before the Lord. Breathe unto 
him who knows all your wants, who sees all 
your afflictions, who is well acquainted with 
all your sighs and groans, yea, who also has 
a bottle for your tears. Be watchful against 
anything of hardness against your persecutors, 
lest it hinder your clear access to the Foun- 
tain of grace, 

“[ am not against any outward means be- 
ing used, in the Truth, for your deliverauce, 
but would be glad to hear of it. But O, my 
Friends, if you do experience your well to be 
in the Lord, and your peace to flow like a 
river, in all your trying moments, turn in and 
refresh yourselves at it. Had we as a So- 
ciety, been faithful, from the time we were 
first a people, the Truth, | have said, would 
have overspread the whole earth before this 
day. But the unfaithfulness of many has 
caused great suffering to some, and will cause 
great suffering to others. But to whom shall 
these sufferers make their moan, or belore 
whom shall they spread their cause, but the 
Lord alone? | desire that you may ever be 
preserved blameless in his sight. [tis he who 
can turn the hearts of the sons of men, as a 
man turns the watercourse in his field, and 
can work your deliverance when all human 
help fails. 

1 am sensible that the good-will of Him that 
formerly dwelt in the bush, is toward you, and 
clear | am, that the end of your affliction will 
be peace, and the honour of the Lord, if you 
continue faithful. Sv to the Lord | leave you, 
and desire to be your companion in tribula- 
tion, in this vale of tears, and that we may 
meet in the mansions above, 

From your brother, 
Tuomas Butman,” 


“ Irthington, 26th of Seventh mo., 1796. 


“Dearly Beloveds, though in outward 
bonds! My long silence may make you 
doubt whether | have forgotten you; but O, 
my dear Friends, | have not forgotten you 
before the ‘Throne of Grace, but am often 
breathing to the Lord for your preservation. 


aan end 
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Look unto the Lord for your deliverance,— ed so much affliction from lameness, but you 
look unto him for your support under the trust in God ; continue to trust in him; for he 
present trials, O my dear children, you are will never leave you nor forsake you. 
bearing the burden in the heat of the day ; but, ‘ Asa token of His remembrance, [ have 
I have felt the Lord’s power ; and he is willing enclosed a five pound Bank of England note, 
and able to support you in the midst of all, if which | hope will be seasonable and service- 
only your trust be in him, With the Lord’s able to you in your present low estate. Ac- 
blessing, and our close attention to his Holy cept it, Henry, not from me, but from Him, 
Spirit in our souls, we may be supported un- who though he was rich, vet for our sakes he 
der our trials in this life, and hope to meet in becxme poor, and by suffering all the ills of 
that heavenly Canaan where all tears shall be poverty (for he had not whereon to lay his 
wiped from our eyes. This, for you, is the head) sanctified them to his people. For his 
sincere and earnest travail of the soul of jsuke, and in his name receive it; for his sake 
Your affectionate friend, aed in his name | send it. | assure you, my 
Tuomas Butman.” dear friend, that | feel far more pleasure in 
tee bea s , being, on this oceasion, the minister of his 
“John Wilkinson died in the prison; the bounty to you, than | could possibly derive 
other Friends were liberated after about two from any other disposal of this small sum, 
years’ imprisonment, and distrainis were made which | considered to be as sacredly your 
upon their property to satisfy the claims inade' property, from the moment when he put it into 
against them. Henry Wormall continued, my heart to send it, as it had been mine be- 


THE FRIEND. 





alter his liberation, to correspond with Thomas! 
Bulman, whom he informs, that when the dis-' 
traint was made upon him, upwards of £240 
were taken from him, which was nearly his! 
all, but adds, ‘They returned my wile the 
cradle and the rocking-chair.’ Such were the 
sparings of the ruthless hand of ecclesiastical 
persecution ! 

“At a subsequent period Henry Wormall' 
had taken the Sheffield Iris, a newspaper edit-| 
ed by James Montgomery, who, on the charge! 
of a political offeuce, in connexion with an ar-| 
ticle published in this paper, was committed! 
to York Castle, und was a prisoner there at} 
the same time with these Friends. On Henry | 
Wormuall’s property becoming reduced, he 
wrote to James Montgomery, to inform him 
that he was unable to continue to take the 
paper. After informing Thomas Bulman of 
this circumstance, Henry Wormall sent him a 
copy of James Montgomery’s reply, which is 
as follows, adding in reference to this letter, 
‘He knew my trembling hand, and how diffi- 
cult it was for me to write.’ ”* 


LETTER OF JAMES MONTGOMERY TO HENRY 
WORMALL. 


“ Sheffield, January 7th, 1808. 


“My dear friend Henry,— 

“[ have just received your letter which 
both deli:hied and affected me exceedingly. 
The newspaper shall be discontinued accord- 
ing to your order, but not my friendship to 
you ; it did not hang on so slight a thread. 
No! Henry, | feel as if it was formed for eter- 
nity. Our hearts have often flowed together, 
and been as one in conversation ; and mine 
still burns within me whenever I write to you. 
‘The money was righ!, and | thank you for it. 
| am very sorry to learn that you have suffer- 





* “Ina journal kept by Henry Wormall, during 
his imprisonment in York Castle, the following re- 
cord occurs :—* Seventh mo. 5th, 1796. Went from 
this place, James Montgomery, a very kind and social 
young man ; he was to mea pleasing companion, and 
he hag left a good report behind him. Although he 
is qualified with good natural parts, and his had a 
liberal education, yet he was instructive and kind to 
me. I think I never had an acquaintance with any 
one before, that was not of my persuasion, with whoin 
I had so much unity. I was troubled, and thought it 
a loss to Surt with him.’ 


fore. | can well spare it fiom that litle por- 
tion of worldly wealth of which he has made 
me steward; und I know that the prudent use 
of it will add something to your temporal 
comforts. 

“ But | am ashamed to say so much about 
it. God, who gives it, bless it to you! It 
will oblige me if you will inform me, by post, 
of its sale arrival to your hands, I shall 
therefore anxiously expect to hear from you 
in the course of a few days; a single line will 
be sufficient: I charge you not to distress 
your-elf with writing a long letter. 

‘Farewell. Peace to you and all your 
family. 

“1 am very truly your friend, 
James Monrcomery.” 


(To be continued.) 


a 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Right Employment of Time. 


During the season of youth, the useful em- 
ployment of what are considered leisure hours, 
should by no means be neglected. If this 
portion of time, is spent in profitable pursuits 
—a two-fold benefit will be derived. Not 
only will young persons experience an attrac- 
tion from unprofitable company and the paths 
of vanity and vice by thus applying them- 
selves, to theit great comlort on a retrospec- 
tion of conduct, in maturer years; but a more 
complete preparation will be attained to enter 
the paths of usefulness when they may be 
called forth in the service of the church, The 
mind stored with useful knowledge, when it is 
held subservient to the truth, is a comfort to 
its possessor. Siill it is necessary always to 
remember, that even intellectual pursuits 
must be held in a proper state, that they 
may not be permitted to acquire an over- 
weening ascendancy in the affections ; so that 
the liability might be removed of being wed- 
ded to any literary or scientific branches, to 
the neglect of higher and more important 
concerns. 

There is no true dignity in any earthly 
aquisition, unless it is approved and blessed 
to its possessor, by Him who holds the reins 
of every heart, and all that is gained by disre- 
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garding the guidance of Omnipotent Wisdom, 
is an inconceivable loss, and will ultimately 
prove a snare to the feet. An ardent press 
for vain accomplishments, for worldly power 
or affluence, to the neglect of applying the 
heart unto that wisdom, which is profitable to 
direct in all things, with a full purpose to fol- 
low its directions as strength and ability are 
afforded, cannot add to the lasting dignity of 
man, Some may appear to flourish and daz- 
zle for a time, but mere ephemeral glory 
must soon pass away. Unless preserving sap 
is possessed, the period of dissolution must 
destroy all excellency and beauty, and remind 
us of this wise saying, ‘* Man that is in hon- 
our and understandeth not, is like the beasts 
that perish.” 

Am | profitably spending my precious time? 
Am I pursuing that course of life wherein | 
can enjoy some tangible evidence of accept- 
ance with my blessed Creator? or has the 
world and its pleasures so much engrossed 
my attention, that the things which relate to 
my eternal welfare, are considered of second- 
ary importance 1—should be queries, solemnly 
and frequently put home to ourselves. If 
from deliberate inspection we should find the 
latter to be the case, how necessary to be 
aroused from the allurements of pleasure, or 
the benumbing influence of wealth or literary 
attainment, and to contemplate the shortness 
of their duration, and the imperfections of 
the greatest felicity, that they can abstractedly 
afford. 

Should these reflections possess their due 
weight, certainly they would induce us to 
hold all things here in such a degree of loose- 
ness, as to leave our minds and energies un- 
fettered, that they might be more ardently 
engaged in a preparation for an endless eter- 
nity, having the aspiration often attendant, 
“So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom,”—that 
we may appreciate the shortness of time, the 
frailty and imperfections of our nature, and 
the excellency and durability of that life 
* which is hid with Christ in God,” and which 
alone can continue when all things here must 
pass away. 

These solemn truths should stay the mind 
from an illicit gratification in the pursuit of 
personal aggrandizements to the irretrievable 
waste of our precious moments.—“ Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it: except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain. It is vain for 
you to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the 
bread of sorrows: for so he giveth his beloved 
sleep.” —(Ps. exxvii. 1, 2.) 

State of New York. 

et 

‘Happy is he who can say when he lies 
down at night, no man can reproach me with 
his afflictions, his misfortunes, or his capti- 
vity. I have not injured the reputation of 
any one; I have paid due respect to the happi- 
ness of others, (the certain pledge of the re- 
pose of families,) and the labourer’s hire has 
not remained in my hand after the setting of 
the sun. 

The testimonies of conscience ; these inter- 
nal enjoyments of soul, give a delicious repose, 
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and a still more delicious waking ; for there is 
neither repose nor happiness but in the har- 





mony of upright conduct, and in the road of 


religious and social duty.” 
—oS 
Communicated. 
THE CONCLUSION OF TIME. 
BY MARY NAFTEL, JR. 


“ And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea 
and upon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven and 
swore by him that liveth forever and ever, that there 
should be time no longer.”—Rev. x. 5. 


Time to thee shall be no longer, 
Heaven’s great herald will proclaim, 

Through a medium clearer, stronger, 
Than e’er sounded deeds of fame, 


See that thou thy loins art girding, 
With celestial truth and love, 

Trim thy lamp and keep it burning, 
With the unction from above. 


Then the sound of heaven’s high mandate, 
Joy and peace shall bring to thee, 

From this scene of care and conflict, 
Set thy soul forever free. 


Sin no more thy flight impeding, 
High and higher thou shalt rise, 
Till thou reach a safe abiding, 
In the mansion of the skies, 


Mingling there thy adorations 
With the spirits of the just, 

Who through grievous tribulations, 
In their Saviour put their trust. 


Hunger then no more shall seize thee, 
Nor shall thirst thy soul dismay, 

To the fount of life he'll lead thee, 
And thy tears wipe all away. 


—<_— 
For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


NIGHT SCHOOLS, 


We hope there is good ground for the fol- 
If 
the schools of vice which go under the name 
of theatres and museums, could be abolished, 
it would be abstracting fruitful sources of con- 
tamination to the old and young who are 


lowing remarks of one of our city papers. 


drawn to them. The increasing allurements 


to depravity in our city, are enough to cause 
the true Christian to “sigh and cry for the 
We wish the 
encouragement of those benevolent persons 
who have at heart the proper education of the 
children, and are making efforts to accomplish 
A blessing will rest upon them and on 
their young charge, as they are actuated by 
the spirit that seeks to save that which was 


abominations of the people.” 


it. 


lost. 


“‘ Night Schools.—A decided improvement 
in the pacific and moral deportment of the 


juvenile portion of the population of our great 
city has been observed, since the introduction 
of night schools ; the best, because a practical 


argument in its favour, and an irresistible 


reason for its extension. Make the mind sen- 
sible of its own power, touch the latent soul 
with the spark of knowledge, and it becomes 
a new being, with improved perceptions, and 
a higher and nobler consciousness of its re- 
sponsibilities, its position and its destiny. 
Man becomes a different being, under the in- 
fluence of intelligence ; and how often do we 
condemn the criminal, when all the fault is our 












































own, for not cultivating the spirit, and ¢ train. 
ing the child in the way he should go!’ Ex. 
tensively as night schooling has been estab. 
lished, it can still be advantageously carried to 
greater boundaries, At least, let none go 
without knowledge, for want of an opportunity 
to acquire it. Education is the great tool of 
life, without which none can work their way 
through it skilfully; and some not at all. 
‘Work by day, and learn by night,’ is the 
great axiom of the old philosophers. People 
the schools and keep the many workshops 
busy, make a happy as well as a virtuous 
population. The school is always attractive, 
and will have a preference in the estimation 
of all who love distinction, and can feel the 
pride of a laudable emulation. Men never 
prefer ignorance, always more or less degrad. 
ing, to knowledge and learning, which creates 
superiority, and procures not only respect, but 
increased means of acquiring competence, in- 
dependence, and a position in life. ‘* What 
will make a great, wise, and virtuous people?’ 
asked a citizen of Athens, A sage replied, 
‘ Schools! schools! schools?” — Ledger. 





The Catacombs of Rome.—The Revue des 
Deux Mondes gives an account of the re. 
searches of M. Perret, in the Catacombs of 
Rome, which will interest our readers. It 
appears that the antiquarian in question has 
been engaged for six years in exploring the 
catacombs, and in copying the remains of an- 
cient art hidden for ages in those extraordinary 
chambers. Burying himself for five years in 
this subterranean city, he has examined every 
part of it, in spite of difficulties and perils of 
the gravest character:—the refusal of his 
guides to accompany him—the intricacy of the 
passages—the necessity for clearing a way 
through galleries choked up with earth, which 
fell in from above almost as fast as it was re- 
moved—the difficulty of damming up streams 
of water which ran in from above—the foul- 
ness of the air, and consequent difficulty of 
breathing and preserving light in the lower 
chambers. 

During his long sojourn in the nether re- 
gions, M. Perret succeeded in exploring the 
whole of the sixty chambers and their connect- 
ing galleries; and he has now returned to 
France with a collection of drawings which 
extends to 360 sheets, in large folio. Of 
these, 154 sheets contain representations of 
frescoes ; 65 of monuments ; 23 of paintings 
on glass, (medallions inserted in the walls and 
at the bottoms of vases,) containing 86 sub- 
jects ; 41 drawings of lamps, vases, rings, and 
instruments of martyrdom, to the number of 
more than 100 subjects; and finally, 90 con- 
tain copies of more than 500 sepulchral in- 
scriptions. Of the 154 drawings of frescoes, 
two-thirds are inedited, and a considerable 
number have been only lately discovered. 
Amongst the latter, as we learn from the 
Revue, are the paintings on the celebrated 
wells of Platonia, said to have been the place 
of interment, for a certain period, of St, Peter 
and St. Paul.* 

This spot was ornamented with frescoes by 





* Of course this is a popish legend. 
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even among those who appear religious, at 
least make some pretensions that way, that it 
is truly refreshing to find meekness and inof- 
fensiveness noted as characteristics of such as 
were useful members of the church militant. 
Ah, it is possible for persons to be very meek 
in character,—to be very little liable to take 
offence at others,—to be very forgiving to all 
such as they may think have injured them, or 
design to affront them, who may yet be very 
zealously concerned for the honour of Truth, 
and very sensitive to all attempts to lower its 
standard, whether it be in morals or in doc- 
trines. But such must be under the dominion 
of grace—must have the natural feelings in 
subjection, and must keep a close watch on 
the door of their lips, and on the inner cogita- 
tions of their minds. People who love to 
brood over affronts received, and supposed in- 
juries, are always unhappy, and it is indeed a 
strange sort of pleasure, which can be derived 
from nursing hard thoughts of others, or say- 
ing harsh things to wound their feelings. 

The object in dealing with offenders should 
ever be to convince and restore them, no less 
than to maintain the testimonies of Truth, and 
the discipline of the church. The heart should 
yearn after them in a spirit of restoring love 
and meekness,—in that spirit which animated 
the apostle John, when in the feebleness of 
advanced age, he rode into the mountains, to 
seek, and if possible to save a backslidden 
convert, who had placed himself at the head 
of the banditti who lurked in the wilderness, 
spreading terror among the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, and robbing the passing traveller. His- 
tory tells us, that his tender cries of My son! 
my son! reached the ears of the youth who 
was seeking to escape from an interview with 
him—tendered his heart—brought him back a 
weeping suppliant for forgiveness—and through 
the unbounded mercy of the Lord, even he, 
being effectually turned from the evil of his 
way, found pardon and peace. When in ad- 
dition to living in the spirit thus beautifully 
exemplified, a zealous concern is felt to sup- 
port the Christian doctrine and discipline of 
the church in all their purity and fulness, we 
have characters the best fitted for usefulness. 

Patience is a common accompaniment of 
meekness, and it not only prevents angry re- 
torts, but it enables us to pass along through 
life with much more comfort and satisfaction. 
It often enables us in humble resignation to 
bear ills we cannot avoid ; and they are less- 
ened to us, as we quietly endure, trusting that 
we shall in the end find peace. Elizabeth 
Coggeshall at times in her old age, used to 
narrate the following occurrence. On one of 
her visits to England, she left behind her a 
babe, and her heart yearned after it, when she 
was far away, labouring in her Master’s work 
in her foreign embassy. The kine who were 
attached in old time to the cart wherein the 
atk of the Lord was, and whose young ones 
were at home, went straight in the way the 
Lord directed them, yet lowing as they went, 
to show that natural affection though over- 
ruled, was not extinguished, So was it with 
them by those who knew them well. We|her,—she went as she was sent, but her heart 
meet with so many of rough and unpleasant | could but turn towards the child of her love, 
dispositions as we move about in the world,| from whom she was so far separated. But 




























































































order of Pope Damasus, about a. p. 365, and 
has ever since remained closed up. On open- 
ing the empty tomb, by permission of the Ro- 
man government, M. Perret discovered fresco 
paintings representing the Saviour and the 
apostles, and two coffins of Parian marble. It 
is stated that on the return of M. Perret to 
France, the Minister of the Interior entered 
into treaty with him for the acquisition of his 
collection for the nation. The purchase has 
been arranged, and the necessary amount, 
upwards of £7,500, obtained by a special vote 
of the National Assembly. The drawings 
will be published by the French Government 
in a style commensurate with their import- 
ance.—London Atheneum. 


absence was not the only thing she was called 
to endure; month after month rolled by, and 
brought her no letter from her home, no infor- 
mation of her babe. At last she became con- 
siderably depressed. Eight months had pass- 
ed, without bringing her any tidings. When 
in meeting, through the merciful help of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit, she was enabled to keep to 
her religious exercises, and was favoured to 
do her Master’s bidding with alacrity ; but out 
of meeting her natural feelings re-assumed the 
ascendency, and threatened to overwhelm her 
completely in despondency. In this state 
almost of despair, the Lord made use of a very 
simple incident for her relief. She was enter- 
ing a house, as gloomy in mind and depressed 
in spirit as could well be, when her attention 
was attracted to a little happy girl, who in the 
innocent cheerfulness of youth came skipping 
along, exclaiming with sweet energy : 


———Sa 
For *‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) “ Oh, patience is a very good thing, 
For old and for young; 
It makes the mind easy, 
And bridles the tongue.” 


(Continued from page 85.) 


The committee of elders appointed to the 
oversight of the meetings for worship at the 
time of the Yearly Meeting in 1763, reported 
that “they were large and satisfactory, ex- 
cept that there was an appearance in an un- 
known tongue, of which they request the sense 
of Friends before the meeting concludes.” The 
speaker in an unknown tongue was an [ndian, 
who in his own language preached to those 
assembled. The meeting appointed four solid 
Friends, Isaac Zane, Thomas Massey, William 
Foster, and John Churchman, to converse 
with him, this course being deemed likely to 
prove a “ satisfaction to Friends, and benefit to 
him.” The Friends had a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity with him, and he appeared to receive 
their Christian advice kindly. 

Isaac Jackson left Thomas, his eldest son, in 
Ireland, at Edenderry, the old residence of 
the family, where he married and had a nu- 
merous offspring. In 1733, his son William 
married at New Garden, Catharine, or as it is 
commonly spelled in the old records, Katha- 
rine , & young woman who had come 
from Timahoe, in Ireland, a meeting about 30 
miles south from Edenderry. Whether they 
had been acquainted before leaving the old 
country we cannot now certainly tell, although 
it seems probable. The joint memorial of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting concerning 
them says, “ ‘They were born in Ireland, came 
into this country with their parents, and settled 
within the limits of New Garden meeting. 
About the year 1733 they were joined in mar- 
riage, proving true help-meets to each other ; 
and as they advanced in age, grew in grace, 
and a qualification for service in the church 
in the prime of life, being of a meek and inof- 
fensive disposition, well beloved and truly use- 
ful members in the meeting to which they 
belonged.” The memorial goes on to say, 
that whilst in dealing with offenders, they en- 
deavoured to convince and restore, yet that 
they were “careful that the testimony of 
Truth might be preserved blameless.” 

What a lovely character is thus drawn of 


The sentiment contained in this rude verse, 
came home with force to the feelings of the 
disconsolate Elizabeth. ‘The little joyous 
preacher probably never knew why she was 
led to repeat the lines, but with the Lord’s 
blessing they were made instrumental in 
awakening the sorrowful hearer to the neces- 
sity of bearing with patience the peculiar 
trials of her path until they were abated. 

She found the peace which resulted from 
faithful dedication, and a patient submission to 
her appointed lot, to be indeed soul-sustaining. 
The joys which religion dispenses to the 
afflicted and sorrowful in spirit, are like the 
little lowering snow-drop, springing up in their 
verdure and beauty, from the very beds of 
snow, cold, chilling, and life-destroying as 
such a birthplace might seem. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘*The Friend.” 


Volcano of Kilauea.—Kapiolani’s Defiance 
of “ Pele.” 


The volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii is proba- 
bly the most extensive and interesting among 
these magnificent furnaces of nature, It ex- 
hibits at all times a wide extent of lava, and 
occasionally eruptions take place, in which 
immense amounts are poured forth. 

The summit of the mountain in which it is 
situated, is elevated about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The traveller who is visiting 
this wonderful place, arrives at the edge of a 
precipice, and sees before him a vast irregular 
depression about 12 miles in extent, and 1000 
feet deep. Ata depth of 600 feet is a wide 
ledge of black scoria and lava encircling the 
pit. ‘* The upper crust,” says one who visited 
the spot, “‘is generally glossy, cellular, and 
cinder-like, brittle and crackling under the 
feet ; but directly underneath the superficies, 
hard and compact, as proved by inspecting 
the great seams and fissures, from some of 
which, flickering currents of hot air, and from 
others scalding steam and smoke are continu- 
ally issuing. Pound on it and you will hear 
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deep, hollow reverberations, and sometimes | 
your pole will break through a place like the 
rotten trap-door of some old ruin, and open 
upon you a hideous black hole without a bot- 
tom. Over this great volcanic mole we 
proceeded pounding before us with our pole, 
like men crossing a river, to find whether the 
ice ahead will bear them. We stopped every 
now and then to examine and get up on to 
some great cone or oven, which had been 
formed afier the congelation of the crust, by 
pent-up gas blowing out from beneath the 
cooling lava, raising it as in great bubbles. 
The surface was frequently broken, or ready 
to break with the weight of one’s body, from 
the fiery liquid having subsided after the petri- 
faction of the crust. Everywhere too, there 
were great fissures and cracks, as in fields of 
river ice, and here and there places from 
which a thin flame would be curling, or over 
which you would see a glimmer like that 
which trembles over a body of fresh coals, or 
a recently burned lime-kiln. ‘Touch your 
stick there and it would immediately kindle. 

“There were also deep, wide ditches, 
through which a stream of liquid lava had 
flowed since the petrifaction of the main body 
through which it passed. In some places the 
banks of the rivers are fallen in; and often 
you may go up, if you dare, to the edge on 
one side, and look over into the gulf; and away 
under the opposite overhanging bank, where 
the igneous fluid has worn away and scooped 
it out till the cliff hangs on air, and seems to 
topple and lean like the tower of Pisa, just 
ready to fall.” 

From the edge of this ledge which we have 
been describing, we look down upon the floor 
of the pit 400 leet below us, rough with masses 
of lava and scoria, with vapour and sieam 
issuing from a thousand apertures, and lakes 
of molten rock, whose waves are continually 
rolling. The largest of these is said to be 
more than a mile in length, and to have a sur- 
face of over 300,000 square yards. At times 
it is in a state of furious ebullition, throwing 
out jets of melted lava and froth, so that all 
approach is forbidden. When in a quieter 
state, it is covered with a half hardened crust 
partially broken up, and showing lines of 
bright red and fluid lava, intersecting it in dif- 
ferent directions. 

One of the missionaries who visited the 
spot, thus describes its appearance at the time 
he was there. “ ‘The whole surlace is moving 
with a heavy but varied motion. The dark 
gray mass presently cracks, and a streak of 
gray fire rolls heavily up into the crevice. A 
score of similarly irregular lines of fire, cross- 
ing and re-crossing each other, reveal on 
every hand the raging element. Soon these 
cool from exposure to the atmosphere, to be 
succeeded by new and similar phenomena, 

** Suddenly every eye is turned to the left, 
or perhaps the attention is divided between 
several spots of absorbing interest. In quick 
succession, one gory jet follows another, each 
cooling as it falls, its crimson hue darkening 
and deepening fiom its first issue. till it has 
reached again its element. From these boil- 
ing fountains, the melted rock flows out on all 


sides, and, congealing upon its surface, gives | 


to the whole mass a diverging motion, Dif- 
ferent currents meeting, the congealing and 
plastic crust is crowded in'o every imaginable 
twist and form, till at length cracked at the 
line of greatest pressure, its fragments are 
piled up on either side of the fissure or forced 
under, again to be fused ; and again, ere long, 
to supply some fresh but distant fountain. 
These centres of intensity at length abate their 
fury. The jets are less and less rapid, and 
soon a dark gray crust has closed uver and 
bound them.” 

When the Sandwich Islands were under the 
dark cloud of heathenism, the natives had 
many superstitious ideas associated with this 
stupendous volcano. Awe-inspiring as are ils 
immense walls of blackened rock and lava, 
and its vast area, instinct with fire and vapour, 
to a Christian observer, yet the simple native 
looked on the scene with deeper feelings of 
awe and dread, for he saw before him the 
throne of the goddess “ Pele,” and believed 
that any profanation of her temple would be 
visited with the punishment of sudden death. 

W hen Christianity was introduced into these 
islands, Kapiolani, one of the chief women, 
became an early convert to its doctrines. She 
determined of her own accord, to visit the 
great volcano of Kilauea, and there by viola- 
ting the taboo, and defying the power of the 
great goddess “ Pele,” to show her people how 
powerless were their imaginary gods, and how 
much they had been deceived in fearing their 
vengeance. It was an undertaking that 
evinced much moral courage, and strong faith 
in the truth of the religion she had espoused. 
Brought up from infancy in the belief that a 
violation of the taboos would bring death upon | 
the offender, having been accustomed for a 
series of years to regard with superstitious 
veneration the sacred volcano, the dread abode 
of the terrible * Pele,” these sentiments would 
still linger in the recesses of the mind; and| 
there are few persons who could suddenly 
cast off feelings which had grown with their 
growth, and strengthened with their strength. 
During her tedious journey of 100 miles, 
mostly performed on foot, she probably often 
felt misgivings of mind and fears; but strength- 
ened by the desire of spreading the light of 
Christianity among her countrymen, she still 
persevered, ‘The design was opposed by al- 
most all around her. Even her husband was 


felt an indefinable repugnance to his wile’s 
thus exposing herself, 

In approaching the region of the volcano, 
she was met by a prophetess claiming autho- 
rity from Pele herself, and solemnly warning 
| her off from those sacred grounds, and pre- 
dicting her death from the fury of the goddess, 
if she should dare invade her domain with the 
feelings of hostility and contempt which she 
professed, ‘* Who are you?” demanded Ka. 
piolani. ‘One in whom Ke Akua dwells,” 
she replied. ‘ If God dwells in you, then you 
are wise, and can teach me,” said Kapiolani: 
‘come hisher and sit down.” Aller some 
urging, she complied. 


unwilling for her to do as she proposed and} 








Reireshments were kindly offered her, but, 
in the haughtiness of her assumed dignity as 
a supernatural being, she said, “1 am a god ; 


I will not eat.” Holding in her hand a piece 
of bark cloth, she said, “ This is a palapala 
(writing) from the Goddess Pele.” * Read it 
to us,” said Kapiolani; and, when the pro- 
phetess declined, she resolutely insisted on her 
proving that she had a book or writing from 
the god by her reading it. Then cunningly 
carrying out her device, and, with unexpected 
presence of mind, holding the cloth before her 
eyes, the prophetess poured forth a torrent of 
unintelligible words or sounds, which she 
would have them believe were in the dialect of 
the ancient Pele. 

Then Kapiolani, producing her Christian 
books, said to the impostor, “* You pretend to 
have received and to deliver a message from 
your god, which none of us can comprehend. 
| have a palupala as well as you, and will 
read you a message from the true God, which 
you can understand.” She then read several 
passages, and called her attention to the cha- 
racter, works, and will of the great Jehovah, 
and to Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the lost. 
The haughty prophetess quailed; her head 
drooped, and her garrulity ceased, She con- 
fessed that Ke Akua had left her, and she 
could not, theretore, reply. ‘The oracle being 
silenced, the deluded prophetess herself joined 
in the repast ; the conviction of Kapiolani that 
she ought to proceed was strengthened, and, 
true to her purpose, she went forward. 

On arriving at the volcano with a train of 
about eighty natives, she descended from the 
rim of the crater to the black ledge, 

There, in full view of the terrific panorama 
before them, the effects of an agency always 
appalling, she calmly addressed the company 
thus: “Jehovah is my God, He kindled 
these fires. I fear not Pele. If I perish by 
the anger of Pele, then you may fear the pow- 
er of Pele. But if | trust in Jehovah, and he 
shall save me from the wrath of Pele when [ 
break through her taboos, then you must fear 
and serve the Lord Jehovah. All the gods of 
Hawaii are vain. Great is the goodness of 
Jehovah in sending missionaries to turn us 
from these vauities, to the living God and the 
way of righteousness.” 

After her return she resumed her energetic 
administration ; and to the day of her death 
she was a firm supporter of good morals and 
religion, both by her own blameless example, 
and her impartial enforcement of the law upon 
others, both natives and foreigners. It once 
happeued that a sailor belonging to an Ame- 
rican ship was arrested and put in prison, 
having been convicted of the offence for which 
persons were sent to labour on the roads of 
Hawaii. The captain of the ship waited upon 
Kapiolani, and threatened to fire the village 
unless the sailor should be instantly released. 
‘*Here is my law,” said Kapiolani; “ the 
sailor shall pay the fine of fi‘teen dollars, or he 
shall work four months on the roads—the 

same as his associate in guilt. Now, if you 
have the force, fire the village; but while 
Kapiolani lives, her law shall be executed in 
her country.” ‘The captain was obliged to 
pay the fine, in order to obtain the release of 
the sailor, 

— 


Live not to eat, but eat to live. 
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Sizty Years Ago.—Sixty-nine years ago, | buried, a bunch of cocoa-nut blossoms is hung 


the 4th ull., a party of adventurers from the 
Eastern States, after a long and toilsome jour- 
ney, descended the Ohio river, and encamped 
upon the spot where Newport Barracks now 
stands. ‘They were separated for the several 
“stations” in Kentucky, and turned their 
steps through the wilderness, first pledging 
each other to meet upon the same spot, or 
such of them as might survive, in fifty years 
from that day. This agreement was made on 
the 4th day of November, 1782. In the year 
1832, on the 4th day of November, precisely 
filly years after the time of the agreement, 
four of the old band met upon the spot to 
fuitil their promise! One of them was over 
ninety years of age; the rest were under three 
score and ten. Afier remaining a few days, 
they turned their steps homeward, not through 
a wilderness as they did a half a hundred 
years before, but through scenes of busy life, 
and the hum of industrial millions, nor did 
they promise another meeting, as that was an 
event fixed by a Higher will ; and it has taken 
place !—They are all dead |—Ledger. 





The Cocoa-Nut Palm-Tree.—When the 
Cingalese villager has felled one of these trees 
afier it has ceased bearing, (say in its seven- 
tieth year,) with its trunk he builds his hut, 
and his bullock stall, which he thatches with 
its leaves, His bolts and bars are slips of the 
bark ; by which he also suspends the small 
shelf which holds his stock of home-made 
utensils and vessels. He fences his little plot 
of chillies, tobacco, and fine grain, with the 
leaf stalks. ‘The infant is swung to sleep in 
a rude net of coir-string, made from the husk 
of the fruit ; its meal of rice and scraped cocoa- 
nut is boiled over a fire of cocoa-nut shells and 
husks, and is eaten off a dish formed of the 
plaited green leaves of the tree, with a spoon 


cut out of the nut-shell. When he goes a/|neath it are many pieces of broken and par- 


to charm away evil spirits —Dickens’s House- 
hold Words. 
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Natural Bridge in Alabama. 


Professor Toumy and an associate have 
lately been traversing the State of Alabama, 
investigating its geological character, Their 
attention has been attracted to the many na- 
tural wonders in the more mountainous re- 
gions ; the most conspicuous among which is 
the natural bridge, which they describe as 
rivalling the celebrated one in Virginia :— 

*‘|t is situated in Walker county, about a 
mile from the road, on the property of a man 
by the name of West, but yet would well repay 
a traveller, by the beauty of the scenery, for 
deviating a little from the regular route. It 
occurs in that geological deposit termed the 
millstone grit—the lowest one in the coal mea- 
sures—the only rock which, in Alabama, ex- 
hibits the truly wild and romantic grandeur of 
nature. Before reaching it our imaginations 
had been considerably elevated by the descrip- 
tions given by our guide ; but, notwithstanding, 
when the reality broke upon us in its full mag- 
nificence, we found that our expectations fell 
very far shortof the truth. This grand struc- 
ture of the Great Architect, spans about one 
hundred and twenty feet, while its height is 
about seventy. A smaller bridge connects it 
with the bluff beyond. 

“The symmetry of the main arch will 
make it almost indestructible, though of course 
its regularity has only been produced by the 
undermining and breaking down of the rock 
which at some by-gone time existed below it. 
The cleavage marks of the massive sandstone 
of which it is formed causes it, even in the 


ficial bridge, as these lines make it appear as 
if built with regularly worked blocks. Be- 


. . . . |e . . 
fishing by torch-light, his net is of cocoa-nut | tially water-worn rocks—materials, as it were, 


fibre ; the torch or chule is a bundle of dried 
cocoa-nut leaves and flower stalks; the little 
canoe is a trunk of the cocoa palm-tree, hol- 
lowed by his own hands. He carries home 
his net and his string of fish on a yoke, or 
pingo, formed of a cocoa-nut stalk. When he 
is thirsty, he drinks of the fresh juice of the 
young nut ; when he is hungry, he eats its soft 
kernel. If he has a mind to be merry, he sips 
a glass of arrack, distilled from the fermented 
juice of the palm, and dances to the music of 
rude cocoa-nut castinets; if he be weary, he 
quaffs toddy of the unfermented juice, and 
flavours his curry with vinegar made from 
this toddy. Should he be sick, his body will 
be rubbed with cocoa-nut oil ; he sweetens his 
coffee with jaggery, or cocoa-nut sugar, and 
soliens it with cocoa-nut milk ; it is sipped by 
the light of a lamp, constructed from a cocoa- 
nut shell, and fed by cocoa-nut oil. His 
doors, his windows, his shelves, his chairs, the 
water-gutter under the eaves, all are made 
from the wood of the tree. His spoons, his 
forks, his basins, his mugs, his salt-cellars, 
his jars, his child’s money-box, are all con- 
structed from the shell of the nut. Over his 
couch when born, and over his grave when 
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left by the builders; and these, together with 
the mighty escarpments round about, would 
impart a most grand aspect, even if that were 
not produced by the bridge itself. A little 
spring trickling from between these broken 


masses make it a frequent resort of the deer, | 


which abound in that part of the country, and 
whose numerous foot-prints on the soft soil 
indicate a favourite lick. Lofty hemlocks and 
beech-trees growing on the bridge, and near 
by, shade it from the rays of the sun.” 


(ee 


Women in Cochin China.—In Cochin Chi- 
na, as in all countries where civilization has 
made but little progress, the women are doom- 
ed to the most laborious occupations. A tra- 
veller in that country says, the women may 
be seen standing from morning till night, in 
the midst of pools of water, up to the knees, 
occupied in transplanting rice. They under- 
take the labour of tillage, and the various em- 
ployments of agriculture ; while those who live 
in seaports, beside the management of their 
domestic concerns, undertake the superintend- 
ence of the various branches of commerce. 
They even assist in constructing and repairing 











the cottages ; they conduct the manufactures ; 
they ply the boats in the rivers and in the har- 
bours, and carry the articles of produce to 
market. But nothing can be a stronger proof 
of the degradation of the female character, and 
the unceasing labour to which they are doom- 
ed, than the proverbial expression in that 
country, that “a woman has nine lives, and 
bears a great deal of killing.” —Ledger. 


ee 


Uses of the Porpoise.—Among the papers 
of economic interest read before the American 
Association at its late meeting in Albany, we 
notice one by T. S. Hunt, Esq., of the Geolo- 
gical Commission of Canada, ‘On the Eco- 
nomical Uses of the Skin of the White Por- 
poise,” containing information which will be 
novel perhaps to many readers. The white 
porpoise (delphinus leucos) spoken of by Mr. 
Hunt, is very different from the common por- 
poise (delphinus phocena) of our coasts, the 
latter being a small species—four or five feet 
in length—compared with the former, though 
doubtless capable of many similar useful appli- 
cations. Mr. Hunt speaks of the white por- 
poise as being from twelve to twenty feet in 
length. He calls it beluga—we know not by 
what license, that being the proper and well 
known name of the sturgeon of the Don and 


| Volga, from which the Russians make their 


caviare and isinglass, It belongs to the more 
northern seas, but abounds in Hudson’s Bay 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the latter of 
which are very extensive fisheries. ‘The white 
porpoise has always been valued for its oil, 
which is deemed a purer elain (thin, winter 
oil) than is obtained from any other natural 
source, and is now employed exclusively for 


the lighthouses of the Lower St. Lawrence, 
more minute construction, to resemble an arti- | 


the board of commissioners giving it a prefer- 
ence over all other oils for illuminating pur- 
poses. A full grown porpoise will, in a good 
season, yield one hundred and filty gallons 


lof oil. 


ooo 


As in a letter, if the paper is small, and we 
have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remain- 
ing moments of life. 
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Ivy on Buildings.—l\t is a mistaken idea, 
that ivy renders a structure damp, and hastens 
its decay. On the contrary, nothing so effec- 
tually keeps the building dry, as may be seen 
by examining beneath the ivy afier rain, when 
it will be found that the walls are dry, though 
everything around is deluged with wet. Its 
exuberant and web-like roots, issuing as they 
do from every portion of the branches, and 
running all over the surface on which they 
grow, bind everything together that comes 
within their reach with such a firm and intri- 
cate face work, that not a single stone can 
be removed from its position withont first tear- 
ing away its protecting safeguard. In proof 
of this, we refer to ruins of ancient castles 
and buildings, for, while in those parts of the 
structure that have not the advantage of this 
protection, all has gone to utter decay, where 
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the ivy has thrown its preserving manile, | 
everything is comparatively perfect and fresh, 
and oftentimes the very angles of the sculp- 
tured stone are found to be almost as sharp 
and entire as when first they came from the 
hand of the builder. 
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Surprising the Turks.—The Boston barque 
Stamboul, on the 1st Sept. arrived at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, with a cargo of Massachusetts 
ice, the first ever brought to Egypt from any 
part of the world. ‘ All Alexandria and the 
region round about,” says a letter from the 
captain of the Stamboul, “ flocked on board 
and around her to see the ‘frozen water.’ 
The Pacha, the High Admiral, and all the 
distinguished officers of the Government visit- 
ed the barque, and inspected her cargo ; and, 
afier these, people of all degrees. She was 
literally crowded, while a block of ice remain- 
ed in her.” The entire cargo was purchased 
by the Government, and was all discharged 
and stored ashore in forty-eight hours alter 
the vessel’s arrival.— Boston Paper. 
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We havethe following notice of extravagance 
in business and in dress, placed in one of our 
city papers, said to be from a New York jour- 
nal. How many hearts are made sad by the 
calls for money to pay for change of fashion 
we know not; nor do we feel the chagrin and 
disappointment that the slaves of fashion en- 
dure, even after they are indulged in all they 
ask for. But from some little experience we 
subscribe to the Scripture testimony, that “a 
man’s life does not consist in the abundance he 
possesses ;” it cannot procure for him the en- 
joyment of true happiness ; and also that “ god- 
liness with contentment is great gain.” It 
makes us satisfied with what we have in the| 


procession, last Sunday, and remembered that 
money was worth 2 per cent. a month in 
Wall street, we could not help roughly esti- 
mating the enormous interest the husbands 
and fathers of New York bestow upon their 
wives and daughters.” 





We did not suppose that a New England 
city, called the land of steady habits, would 
exhiblt such a picture as the following, taken 
from a public paper, Do we not discover 
that the standard of general morals is con- 
stantly lowering in our country? While we 
are swallowed up by a money-loving, money- 
making spirit, greatly forgetting the grand 
object of our creation, Satan is thick sowing 
his tares, and the fruits of vice and immorality 
are fast increasing among us. We are grow- 
ing proud of ourselves as a great nation, and 
too much engrossed with our “internal im- 
provements,” to think as we ought of our spi- 
ritual welfare. Money and sports, fine houses 
and sumptuous living, and grand piles of 
brick and stone for worship-houses, give us a 
character quite the reverse of a people who 
constantly remember that here we have “ no 
continuing city,” and are therefore seeking 
‘*one that is to come,” eternal in the heavens. 


Statistics of Rum Selling in Boston.— 
Francis Tukey, City Marshal of Boston, hav- 
ing been called upon by the Board of Alder- 
men to furnish the statistics of rum selling in 
that city, returned the following: 1500 was 
returned as the total number of drinking places; 
engaged in selling them, Americans, 490 ; 
German, English, Swedes, 110 ; Irish, 900 ; 
total number of males, 1374; females, 126 ; 
in cellars, 1374 ; above ground, 1190 ; oyster 
saloons and ice cream saloons furnishing 
strong drink, 65; bowling alleys, 90 ; buildings 
for the same, 14; open on the Sabbath, 979 ; 
grocery stores that keep intoxicating drinks 
for sale, 469; other places, 1031. All the 
first rate hotels, with the exception of four, 
keep open bars for the sale of intoxicating 





ordering of Providence, and lifts the soul above 
the world and its false delights. 

“Two per cent.a Month.—lf during the 
week, the stranger should be surprised at the 


intense activity and insane eagerness to make | 


money, which prevails among our business 
men, let him look at their handsome wives 
and daughters as they sail out to church in a 
full Sunday apparel, and he will wonder no 
longer. This vast, uninterrupted stream of 
twenty-five dollar bonnets, fifty dollar silks, 
yard wide ribbons, embroidered shawls, velvet 
robes, and costly feathers, bespeak an unparal- 
leled extravagance in the families of the indus- 
trious and prosperous, many of whom make up 
the great body of the population of every large 
city. The expensive and ostentatious style of 
this immense class—both in their dress and 
manner of living—is one of the most striking 
characteristics of our country and our age. 
No where else in the world can one-tenth of so 
great a number of expensively (we do not say 
well) dressed women be seen in the same time 
or compass as in Broadway on a fine Sunday 
morning. When we encountered this brilliant 


drinks.” 





There seems to be a growing disposition to 
substitute perpetual imprisonment for the anti- 
christian penalty of death for murder. Con- 
victions are made on such uncertain ground, 
that one great benefit in the substitute, would 
be in giving time to discover whether the one 
charged had been the murderer or not. Here 
follows a case of acknowledged perjury by a 
witness. 


“* Confession of Perjury in a Murder Case. 
—The Great Falls (N. H.) Sketcher says, 
John H. Brown who was the principal witness 
against the Wentworths, who were charged 
with the murder of Parker at Manchester, has 
confessed that he was hired to testify as he 
did, and received $80 for so doing.” 





We have long thought that men and women 
who cannot contro! their thirst for ardent 


spirits, are proper subjects for rational care 
They should be 


and restraint in an asylum. 




























confined like other insane persons, and means 
used to cure their diseased appetites. When 
they are discharged, and again fall into the 
habit, they should be as often confined, in the 
hope that a cure would be finally effected. 


“A House of Correction.—The Moyamen- 
sing Prison is at the present time filled to 
repletion with men and women, sent thither 
for being idle and disorderly, or as confirmed 
inebriates, The want of an_ intermediate 
establishment in which to keep separate these 
classes, from thieves and other criminals, and 
furnishing them with employment, is so appa- 
rent, that a number of our philanthropic and 
public spirited citizens, are about to take the 
preliminary steps for commencing a movement 
to effect this desirable object. ‘The confirm- 
ed inebriate should be treated like refractory 
boys and girls are now, that is, sent toa re- 
fuge, where their vicious habits are eradicated, 
while the fruits of their own Jabour aid in the 
support of the establishment. Such an insti- 
tution would greatly tend to lessen our county 
poor rates.” —Ledger. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street; William Thomas, No. 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No, 32 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street. 
William Hilles, Frankford. James Thorp, 
Frankford. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth. 
ington. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Steward.—William Birdsall. 

Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. 





Diep, on the 22d of the Sixth month last, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, David Wilson, Philadel- 
phia, of palsy, Asicait, wife of Jonah Heacock, in 
the 64th year of her age ; a member of Abington par- 
ticular and Monthly Meeting.—She bore her bodily 
afflictions with patience, and though unable to con- 
verse, retained her senses until her death. Her family 
have the blessed assurance that she has entered into 
everlasting rest. 





, at his residence, at Buckingham, Bucks 
country, Pa., on the 6th of the Eleventh month, 1851, 
Benjamin GiLtincuay, in the 82d year of his age; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly and Particular 
Meetings. It may be said of him that he was com. 
parable to a shock of corn fully ripe; and he has left 
survivors the consoling belief that he is gathered into 
the heayenly garner. 





, on the 25th ult., in the 88th year of his age, 
Tuomas Wistar, a highly valued member and elder 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
for the Western District. 
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